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David Toll was born in Los Angeles in 1936 and moved to Gold Hill in 1958. Although his family has not been in 
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on the social and economic consequences of legalized prostitution for Storey County and the Comstock. 
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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Original Preface 


The University of Nevada Oral History 
Program (OHP) engages in systematic 
interviewing of persons who can provide 
firsthand descriptions of events, people and 
places that give history its substance. The 
products of this research are the tapes of the 
interviews and their transcriptions. 

In themselves, oral history interviews 
are not history. However, they often contain 
valuable primary source material, as useful in 
the process of historiographical synthesization 
as the written sources to which historians have 
customarily turned. Verifying the accuracy of 
all of the statements made in the course of an 
interview would require more time and money 
than the OHP s operating budget permits. The 
program can vouch that the statements were 
made, but it cannot attest that they are free 
of error. Accordingly, oral histories should 
be read with the same prudence that the 
reader exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries and 
other sources of historical information. 

It is the policy of the OHP to produce 
transcripts that are as close to verbatim 


as possible, but some alteration of the 
text is generally both unavoidable and 
desirable. When human speech is captured 
in print the result can be a morass of tangled 
syntax, false starts and incomplete sentences, 
sometimes verging on incoherency. The type 
font contains no symbols for the physical 
gestures and the diverse vocal modulations 
that are integral parts of communication 
through speech. Experience shows that 
totally verbatim transcripts are often totally 
unreadable and therefore a total waste of 
the resources expended in their production. 
While keeping alterations to a minimum the 
OHP will, in preparing a text: 

a. generally delete false starts, redundancies 
and the uhs, ahs and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; 

b. occasionally compress language that 
would be confusing to the reader in unaltered 
form; 

c. rarely shift a portion of a transcript to 
place it in its proper context; and 

d. enclose in [brackets] explanatory 
information or words that were not uttered 
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but have been added to render the text 
intelligible. 

There will be readers who prefer to take 
their oral history straight, without even 
the minimal editing that occurred in the 
production of this text; they are directed to 
the tape recording - 

Copies of all or part of this work and the 
tape recording from which it is derived are 
available from: 

The University of Nevada 
Oral History Program 
Mailstop 0324 

University of Nevada, Reno 89557 
(775) 784-6932 



Introduction 


David Toll was born in Los Angeles in 1936 
and moved to Gold Hill in 1958. Although his 
family has not been in continuous residency 
on the Comstock, several of his ancestors 
were early and important personages there. 
A great-great-uncle, John P. Jones, who came 
to the Comstock from California in 1867, 
became superintendent and owner of the 
Crown Point mine in Gold Hill. For 30 years, 
Jones represented Nevada in the United States 
Senate. Mr. Toll’s great-grandfather, Harry 
Maxim Gorham, came to Gold Hill in 1879 
to work for Jones, his uncle. 

In 1946, young David was taken on a tour 
of western Nevada and parts of California 
by his great-grandfather Gorham. It was on 
this trip that he first saw the Comstock. He 
returned in 1958 with an inheritance from 
Gorham, and has since made the old Jones 
mansion in Gold Hill his home. Mr. Toll has 
worked for the Territorial Enterprise, owned 
and edited the Gold Hill News, published 
The Compleat Nevada Traveler and now is 
Public Information Officer for the Nevada 
Commission on Tourism. 


In this 1984 interview with Lucy Scheid, 
David Toll discusses the activities of John 
P. Jones and of Harry Gorham, whom he 
knew well. He also talks about tourism as 
a profit making industry for the Comstock, 
commenting on Lucius Beebe, Hollywood 
movies depicting the Comstock, and the 
effect of the television series, “Bonanza.” 
David Toll also offers his observations on 
the social and economic consequences of 
legalized prostitution for Storey County and 
the Comstock. 
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Lucy Scheid: Who was the first member of your 
family to come to the Comstock? 

David Toll: The first person to come here 
was John P. Jones, who came in 1867 after 
he had been an unsuccessful candidate for 
lieutenant governor of California. He was a 
forty-niner from Cleveland, Ohio, and spent 
the years between 1850 when he arrived in 
San Francisco Bay until the 1867 election 
in California in Trinity County He was first 
a miner, then he was a deputy sheriff, then 
he was a Trinity County sheriff and then 
he was justice of the peace. Then he ran for 
lieutenant governor and lost. So he came 
to the Comstock where he had friends and 
connections and got a job as superintendent 
of the Kentuck mine in Gold Hill. 

What did he do after he became a mine 
superintendent? 

He continued in mining. He was the 
superintendent after that of the Yellow Jacket 
and of the Crown Point mines in Gold Hill. 


[He] ultimately became an owner of the 
Crown Point mine, and from there became 
active in a variety of Nevada enterprises and 
enterprises all over the United States. He went 
to the senate in 1872 and served 30 years in 
the U.S. Senate from Nevada. He died in 1912 
in Santa Monica, California. 

Is this the same relative that once entertained 
President Grant? 

Right next door. Right in that next room. 
Could you tell me about this affair? 

Well, I wasn’t there. Actually, I don’t have 
any of the Jones’s personal records at all, very 
few I should say. There are a couple of minor 
things, but one of the things I’m looking 
forward to doing in the next year or so is 
going to UCLA [University of California, Los 
Angeles] where all his papers were donated 
to the university library, and going through 
there. Grant came through here in 1879 and 
stayed in the Savage Mansion in Virginia City 
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which Jones had a big interest in at that time. 
I don’t have any of the details, but I’m looking 
forward to finding them out. 

What do you mean next door? What did this 
house look like before? 

Well, what we’re sitting in now was Jones’s 
office. Next door, in what used to be a separate 
building, but was tacked onto this one, was the 
card and billiard room. Next door the other 
way was another small office, and next door 
beyond that was the main house. That’s to the 
north. The main house is completely gone, 
and all that’s left really is this little wing of 
buildings that stretched off to the south. These 
buildings were actually here in the 1860s. The 
big house was built after the Crown Point 
bonanza in 1871. It came down again in 1936; 
it was torn down. By then it had been empty 
for 15 or 20 years and just wasn’t holding up. 

Who did John P. Jones marry? 

He had 2 wives. His first wife died; then 
he re- married Georgina somebody or other. 
I can’t recall her last name without looking it 
up. 

Do you know anything about her? 

Only that she was kind to Louise Bryant, 
who became Mrs. John Mackay. Before she 
became Mrs. John Mackay, she was real broke. 
Her husband was an alcoholic ... a sort of 
ne’er-do-well doctor, so she was doing sewing 
and sort of odd-job work for the ladies of the 
Comstock. The only reference I have to her 
other than cloudy family memories is that one of 
how Mrs. Jones had been so kind to her. I don’t 
have any personal knowledge of her, though. 

Did Jones have children? 


He had a son, Roy, who since died, 
and there were 3 daughters, but they were 
stepdaughters, I think. Jones died in 1912, so 
all my awareness of him is through my grand¬ 
father, who was a boy in those years. 

Could you tell me about your grandfather? 

When Jones was running the Crown 
Point mine, he had become a wealthy and 
important person on the Comstock. He 
sent home to Ohio and brought some of his 
family out. Eventually he brought his mother 
and several of his brothers out, but the first 
family member who came out was my great¬ 
grandfather, who was Jones’s nephew, in 1869. 
Jones came in 1867, and by 1869 he was in 
charge of the Crown Point, so it was in 1869 
that my great-grandfather came out, age 19. 
He went to work at the Crown Point as a 
timekeeper. 

What was your great-grandfather’s name? 

Harry Maxim Gorham. He worked with 
Jones and Jones Enterprises all of his life. So 
did Jones’s brother, Sam. Sam Jones was Johns 
s right-hand man. They worked together on 
almost everything they could get up here, so 
there was a really strong family connection 
with everything that happened. I mean the 
family bond was real strong. Everything that 
Jones did, there was somebody in the family 
involved somewhere. 

So Gorham was a timekeeper at 19. Then 
he later became editor of the Territorial 
Enterprise? 

No. He had nothing to do with the 
Enterprise. The Pink House up here was 
his house when he was married and having 
his family. By then the big house was here, 
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but Jones was spending a lot of time in 
Washington, San Francisco, New York, New 
Orleans, all over the place. He was a busy 
man in New York, so my great-grandfather 
actually lived in this house as much as he 
lived in the Pink House. This is where the 
offices were, and in the wintertime it [was] 
just simpler to live here than to live up there. 
So my grand- father grew up in this house as 
much as that one. They all went to California 
about the turn of the century—actually 
they were connected in California by the 
1870s because Jones started buying property 
there. In fact, he ended up developing Santa 
Monica. That’s where they went to from here, 
to the old rancho down there. So my great¬ 
grandfather worked with Jones in and out 
of Nevada all his life, and my grandfather 
grew up as a boy here in Gold Hill and then 
in Santa Monica, very much a part of that 
family picture. That’s how it is that I grew up 
in California, because I was born there. 

Who built The Pink House? 

I’m not sure whether Harry Gorham built 
it or bought it, but it was his by the 1870s 
sometime. 

When did he move to Santa Monica? At what 
age? 

I don’t know for sure. Jones was senator 
through 1903—that’s when his last term 
ended—so up until then this was his legal 
residence, even though he was hopping all 
over the country and spending a lot of time in 
Santa Monica. So exactly when people moved 
down there, I’m not clear. It could have been 
any time in the 1890s or early years of the 
twentieth century. 

What else did Gorham do for Jones Enterprises? 


They did a lot of mining speculation, a 
lot of mining promotions, a lot of mining 
activities of every kind. They brought Aurora 
back in 1904, for example, after it bottomed 
out, and got George Wingfield involved. 
[They] promoted the mining boom, in other 
words. And they were bankers by then in 
southern California. The mining business is 
just money. It’s the business of creating wealth, 
so it goes together with the banking business 
very cleanly. So in their work in the mining 
field, they were inevitably involved with 
banking. That’s what they ended up doing in 
southern California. They started a couple of 
savings and loans and were involved in some 
other ways that I’m not really sure about. 

So Gorham was a friend of Wingfield’s? 

Not a friend exactly. He knew George 
Wingfield, and he certainly had business 
dealings with him. But then our family was in 
California. Those were the years when George 
Wingfield was just getting started here. 

Who did your great-grandfather marry? 

Jessie Anderson. She may have been a 
Californian; I don’t know, though. He was 
born in 1851, and I think she was born in the 
1860s sometime. 

Do you remember things about her? 

No. I remember him. I remember my 
great-grandfather very well. 

Could you tell me more about him? What was 
he like personally? 

Big. 

He was a big man? 
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Well, I was little, you know. He was a 
stylish old dude. I don’t remember a whole lot 
of incidents, except for one. That was when I 
was 10 and he was 88. We took a 2-week trip 
to all the places that he had worked at as a 
young guy, including Virginia City. This was 
my first view of Gold Hill and Virginia City; 
this was 1946. We went along the Sierras, 
down past Mono Lake. We went to Aurora, 
and Aurora then was a brick city. Aurora was 
just like everybody’s idea of a ghost town, you 
know. It was a city with sagebrush growing in 
the streets, and 3-storey brick buildings, and 
things still in every window. If you look in 
you see all the things still there. In the sheds 
there were cars. The garage doors would be 
chained shut with a padlock, but inside there’s 
a 1926 Dodge touring car, and that kind of 
stuff. That was a pretty impressive experience. 
He showed me all around. They bought that 
town in 1904. They bought the whole town 
for $400 or thereabouts, mostly buying it from 
the county for back taxes. He showed me a 
saloon; it was the hotel building, and there was 
a wooden door frame. You could see [the bar] 
through the windows, and you could see that 
there were still glasses and bottles behind the 
bar, and then there was furniture. It was all 
real gloomy inside. He showed me on the door 
frame—there were some pockmarks up high, 
and I can still remember his hand reaching up 
to point where they were. I always liked that. 
He said he’d been standing at the bar inside— 
and we looked in the window—and there’d 
been some people playing cards at one of the 
tables in the back, and all of a sudden a fight 
broke out. The guy [who] had been accused 
of cheating was sitting with his back to the 
back wall, facing the front door. When the guy 
started to come across the table at him, he had 
a shotgun in his lap, and he just let him have 
it and blew him away. In the process, some 
of the pellets went right past him and out 


the door and had hit the top of the door up 
there which is what those pockmarks were. 
Some of them went out and hit a burro that 
was outside, and it went screaming down the 
street. [My great-grandfather] said he just 
went flat on the floor and waited till it was 
over. The next morning they buried the kid 
who’d been shot, and they hanged the guy 
who shot him. 

This happened in 1904? 

Well, it would have been a little bit later 
because it would have been by the time the 
town had gotten cooking again—by 1906. 

Where else did you go on this trip in 1946? 

It was Aurora, Bodie, Virginia City, Gold 
Hill, Silver City, and then down the Sierras— 
Luning, Mono Lake, Lee Vining. All that 
country and then over the Tioga Pass and 
down through Yosemite and up back into 
California again. 

Was Aurora the only town he owned? 

It’s the only situation like that I ever 
heard about, yes. They opened up the 
hardware store; that was the first thing 
they did after they’d taken it over. They 
opened up the hardware store, broke the 
padlock, pulled open the iron fire doors, 
and lying inside was a coil of Manila hemp 
rope worth about $350. In all the saloons 
there were casks of brandy and whiskey and 
cases of beer. They just walked away and left 
whatever was there. They just left it because 
it wasn’t worth the effort to pack it up and 
take it with them. 

Your great-grandfather bought it for mining 
purposes? 
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Yes. The main purpose was to bring 
the mines back into production, and in the 
process they bought the town site so that they 
could be landowners, too, and just have the 
full run of the canyon. 

Do you remember anything else about your 
great- grandfather? 

[He was] a big tall guy with white hair 
[and] blue eyes. One time he said, “If you 
ever get into a beef, go for the solar plexus.” 
He said, “Never mind wasting your knuckles 
on somebody’s face. Go right for the belly.” 
[laughter] 

Could you tell me what Jones Enterprise 
encompassed up here on the Comstock? 

Not real clearly I can’t. It covered a lot 
of ground, and then it changed from year 
to year, but he [John P. Jones] was in the 
mining business in a very big way [and] had 
controlling interest in the Crown Point mine 
from about 1869 or 1870 on. Then [he] got 
into the milling business, started a company 
called the United Milling Corporation to 
handle the ore from the mines that he had an 
interest in. so the number of mines started to 
increase. He was involved with the Savage and 
with that group up there, the Hale & Norcross, 
and there was a couple of them that sort of 
were operated together. He owned real estate; 
he had some houses up on the Divide. I don’t 
know why really. Maybe just so if he wanted 
somebody to come to work for him, he could 
offer them a good place to live. I really don’t 
know the whole story except that he was 
involved with a lot of different aspects of the 
mining business. 

He was famous; he was a well-known 
guy. People loved him. He was a real warm 
personality. He always had a lot of support 


for everything he did. It was rather amazing; 
some people have that. 

There were guys like William Sharon 
up here at that same time, tremendously 
influential and powerful, that every- body 
hated—even the people who were his business 
allies. There was no question of them liking 
him, you know. It was a business deal. He was 
such a cold-blooded ruthless bastard; you 
just knew that he had no regard for you or 
anybody else. It was hard to like him. 

Jones was a hero, not only because of his 
personality. When the Yellow Jacket fire was 
blazing away in 1869, he went down to try to 
close off the ventilator that was feeding the 
fire. I think there were still 42 men trapped 
down below. He went down 800 feet into 
the smoke, and they weren’t able to close the 
ventilator. Jones and one other fellow went 
down, and by the time they pulled them up, 
the other guy was unconscious and Jones was 
delirious. They really nearly died down there. 
Well, he was the superintendent of the mine. 
He didn’t have to do that, but he did it; that’s 
the kind of thing that everybody appreciated 
about him. He was willing to do more than 
his share, I guess. That’s one way of expressing 
it. 

What did J. P. Jones do after the mining kind 
of died down? 

Well, he was still in the senate then, so he 
was involved in all kinds of things that had 
nothing to do with Nevada and nothing to 
do with mining. He built an ice house in New 
Orleans at one time—probably in the 1880s. 
He started a railroad from Santa Monica to 
Salt Lake City, but ultimately the Southern 
Pacific bought it. He just was doing all kinds 
of pretty big things, all of them more or less 
on the theme of developing the West, and 
making money doing it, too. 
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And he left his nephew, Gorham, up here to 
babysit the business? 

That was essentially it, and his brother, 
Sam, and his brother, Edward, was here for 
a while. There may have been other family 
people right on the spot here, too. My great¬ 
grandfather wrote a book called My Memories 
of the Corns tack. 

That’s why I thought he was on the Territorial 
Enterprise. I think I’m mixing it up with An 
Editor on the Comstock Lode by Wells Drury. 

Why did Gorham come out here to the 
West? 

Oh, you know, he was 19 years old, ready 
to leave home, uncle happened on a gold 
mine, [laughter] Gee, what a break. What an 
opportunity, and it was an opportunity that 
really lasted him all his life. When Jones died 
in 1912, his nephew, Harry Gorham, kept on 
working for and managing the companies 
that they had established down in southern 
California and, as far as I know, did that until 
he retired in the 1940s. 

My grandfather was born in the 1880s. 
He had a little brother who died and who is 
buried over in the cemetery over there—a 
6-year-old kid. By the time the family left 
here to go to California, he was about 14, and 
in California he spent the rest of his teenage 
years and grew up and got married. My 
mother was born down there, and, ultimately, 
I was born down there, too. 

[My grandfather] had a private tutor. He 
didn’t go to the schools. He had a kind of 
cloistered existence on the Comstock. You 
can’t live here without knowing everybody 
and seeing everything that happens here, 
but, nevertheless, a fairly elevated existence 
in comparison to most people. I talked to a 
little old lady a few years ago, who I had met 


quite by chance, and who had been born 
here in Gold Hill. [She] grew up with him 
in those years and knew him; in fact, [she] 
played baseball with him. That was kind of 
neat to talk to somebody who remembered 
my grandfather as a little kid. [She said] he 
was a pretty good ball player. 

They had a tennis court here. He learned 
tennis here, and, ultimately, all his life he 
was a tennis player. He taught tennis at the 
Biltmore in Santa Barbara, [California,] and 
at the Camelback Inn in Scottsdale, [Arizona]. 
That’s what his profession was; he was a tennis 
teacher. 

Is that the same man who taught Phyllis Walsh 
how to play croquet? 

Probably. He taught her to play tennis for 
sure. 

He did? 

Yes, he did. And he taught that lady 
tennis player who became sort of notorious 
for her panties. It just had her name on it or 
something. You know, every time she served, 
you could see her name on her panties, and 
there’s this big uproar about it. Anyway, 
she was one of his students also. He was 
probably one of the top people in tennis in 
California for about 30 years. He was men’s 
champion singles player in California in 1904 
or something like that. That was the way he 
spent his life. 

How are you related in this whole scheme? 

Well, Harry Gorham was my great¬ 
grandfather. My grandfather was in California 
from his teenage years—at Santa Monica. 
When he married, their oldest child was my 
mother. Her name is Jessie Gorham. There 
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was also John and Sam and Suzanne. I was 
born in LA [Los Angeles] in 1936 and came 
back here and bought this house in 1953 with 
money that Harry Gorham had left to me. So 
it really did close the circle in a funny way—a 
big way. 

What was the Comstock like in 1958? 

Since about 1880 it had been more or 
less downhill for Virginia City and Gold 
Hill. That process of dwindling away and 
deterioration kept on pretty non-stop and 
steadily until 1942 when it really accelerated 
because the mines closed then, and people 
had to leave to keep bread on the table, so 
the town really emptied out then. By the late 
1940s after the war, I don’t think there were 
400 people in [Virginia City] any more, and 
Gold Hill was down to about 15 or 20 people. 
Maybe a little bit more: 25, 30 perhaps. The 
Pink House that you see up there now, in its 
1949 condition which was fairly deteriorated 
and good deal smaller than it is now, sold for 
$75. That’s how unwanted this place was. It 
was just the leftover [dregs] of the frontier; 
nobody wanted this place. The Red Garter up 
in Virginia City on C Street was bought for 
back taxes in 1949 for a few hundred dollars. 

Do you know who bought it? 

No, I don’t. [It was] just another example 
of how deteriorated everything was and how 
warped out it seemed. But it was in 1950 that 
Lucius Beebe came. Lucius Beebe revived the 
Territorial Enterprise and began attracting 
attention of a different kind back to the Comstock 
That’s really when the age of tourism began for 
Virginia City. By the time I came here in 1958, 
Beebe had been at work for 8 years. He was just 
about to sell the Enterprise. I forget exactly when 
he did sell it, but I believe it was 1960. 


In Gold Hill at that time, I don’t think there 
were 20 people. A guy named Jack West had 
just restored the Pink House. [He] added on 
to it, and painted it and done all that beautiful 
work, stonework and fences and all that and 
turned it into a lovely place. I came through 
here to see the old family house and was able 
to find this place. [I] did all kinds of different 
thingworked for radio stations, worked for 
the Territorial Enterprise in 1961. I was in 
those days still going to school in Berkeley, 
still going back to California to work, still 
connected with California somewhat, but 
I’ve been here more or less continuously since 
1958. 

How did Beebe start the tourism thing? 

Just by getting people interested in 
Virginia City again. Just by reminding people 
what a fascinating place it is. And it is the 
real authentic, honest to God, Virginia City, 
not some dreamed-up Hollywood pancake 
bullshit malarkey. 

He did this by writing about it in the Territorial 
Enterprise? 

Yes, by expressing that sort of nineteenth- 
century Victorian outlook in the Enterprise, 
and impressing people with the fact that 
here’s Virginia City with this anachronistic 
newspaper voice going out all over the West. 
Under Beebe’s years, it was a big circulation 
weekly with advertising from fancy New York 
restaurants. It was some- thing special, and 
that got people to thinking of Virginia City 
as something special. That was sort of the 
precursor of tourism. It started reorienting 
people to think of visiting Virginia City again 
and how fascinating it is, and it started people 
in Virginia City realizing that they had a 
market for the town and for what it represents. 
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But the real invigorator of tourism, the real 
catalyst, was “Bonanza.” When “Bonanza” 
started playing on television, tourism hit 
Virginia City like a ton of bricks. I forget 
what year that was—1961 or 1962. It wasn’t 
long after Beebe had left the Enterprise. The 
Enterprise was still going. He had just sold it, 
and Bob Richards was running it then. There 
was just a whole lot of influences then to bring 
people as tourists to Virginia City. And that’s 
what’s brought the town back to life. 

Do you have any memories of Beebe? 

Oh, a few. None of any particular 
importance. [He was] a great big guy with 
a tremendous imperial attitude and manner 
and style; He infuriated people as much for 
his life- style as for the way he wrote, but he 
was a wonderful character, a wonderful figure, 
and he did a lot for Virginia City. 

What kind of lifestyle did he have that 
infuriated people? 

[He was an] outspoken homosexual, rich, 
did anything he damn well pleased, and if 
you didn’t like it, he didn’t give a damn about 
that either. Some people just resented one or 
another part of that. 

Do you remember Chuck Clegg at all? 

Yes, somewhat. There are some people in 
Virginia City who would have a lot more to 
say about Beebe and Clegg than I do. 

Do you remember any of the other artists or 
writers that were here during Beebe’s time? 

I know some of the names and some of the 
people who were involved in bringing Beebe 
here were Roger Butterfield, who wrote for 


Life magazine, and Duncan Emrich, who is 
now the curator of folklore at the Library of 
Congress. There were a number of folks who had 
discovered Virginia City, and Lucius was a friend 
and was a part of that group in some way. He was 
one of the first ones to be introduced to Virginia 
City in that new way—from the point of view of 
the artist rather than the mining engineer. This 
group was here in 1948 and 1949. Lucius was 
here enough to see some possibilities and to get 
interested in his own self and what was here, so 
that by 1950 he was planted here. He was busy 
and involved here. He was coming in the 1940s 
and that group, that discovery, was made in those 
years right after the war. But, for some reason, 
an artists’ colony never materialized here in 
the way that you might think of it with all that 
potential, with all that interest by those people. 
There’s something about the soil that just does 
not encourage, or has not at least encouraged, 
that kind of association. I think this place attracts 
people who are not particularly good at joining 
and cooperating. There was talk I can remember, 
an awareness of at least the potential for an artists’ 
colony establishing itself here, but it never did. 

So after Beebe left, what did you do? You came 
in 1958, and you were going to school at that 
time? 

I was going back and forth to California. 
By about 1965,1 was here for good, though, 
and free-lanced. Essentially that’s what I was 
doing until 1974. And 1974 was when we 
started the Gold Hill News until 1977, 1978. 
That’s what occupied me 125 percent then. 

What are some of the biggest changes you’ve 
seen on the Comstock in those years? 

Well, there’s 2. One is the resumption of 
mining, and the biggest thing before that was 
Joe Conforte and legalized prostitution, and 
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the impact that it has on the county in every 
respect. It has a tremendous impact on the 
county, and in the person of Joe Conforte 
[prostitution] had an even greater impact 
than it might otherwise have had. Those are 
the 2 things I see as being, the 2 single biggest 
changes because they really did change things. 

How did they change things? Prostitution in 
terms of revenue or ... ? 

Revenue and also in terms of revenue by per 
se, just the actual cash money that comes into 
the county government.. As a part of that, there’s 
also the fact that the county budget then relies 
on the income from prostitution, and there’s a 
lot of danger in that situation. It puts the county 
in the prostitution business for one thing, and 
it also bases the county budget on the earnings 
of prostitution. I think that’s a big change from 
anything that had previously existed here. 

When did Joe Conforte move up here? 

He was in business on the Truckee River 
in 1954. He came up from San Francisco the 
previous year, looked around, smelled around, 
and by 1954 he was in business out there. I forget 
when it was that he managed to get prostitution 
legalized in Storey County, but he came in 1954. 

Then open-pit mining resumed in . .. ? 

In 1978. 

Do you remember some of the first tourist traps 
that opened up in Virginia City, or some of the 
first buildings? 

That were opened up specifically for 
tourism? 

Yes. 


I guess they were the museums. People 
opened museums as a way of responding to 
that interest in the old things. Plus, they had 
a whole lot of old things and all these empty 
buildings. Then the Delta and the Bucket of 
Blood started reorganizing their scene to 
reflect that interest. The place always had that 
kind of backward-looking attitude anyway, 
you know, since the war. The present was so 
depressing that they kind of couldn’t help 
but look back- wards to the glory years. So I 
think the museums were probably the first. 
Even the Enterprise was actually probably 
the first business that oriented itself to the 
tourists because they sold a lot of newspapers, 
and on the basis of selling newspapers to the 
tourists, they sold a lot of advertising. So I 
think that the Enterprise played a really big 
role in elevating tourism to a local industry. 

How did “Bonanza” have its effect? 

It had its effect in the same way that 
any national television exposure [would] , 
especially week after week after week. It was 
the top-rated show of its day. Everybody in 
the country was watching it. How could they 
help but get interested in Virginia City? A lot 
of people were actually astonished to find out 
there really is a Virginia City and that there 
really isn’t a Ponderosa Ranch. There used 
to be a contest amongst the bartenders in 
Virginia City to dream up the most outlandish 
directions to send people to the Ponderosa 
Ranch. They were always asking, “How do 
you get to the Ponderosa Ranch?” 

“Well, you drive down Six Mile Canyon, 
and then you’ll see this muddy road that takes 
off along the telephone poles .... “ [laughter] 

“Bonanza” made a quantum leap in 
awareness across the country [of] Virginia 
City. It ran for years, and it’s running overseas 
still. So it’s still bringing people through. 
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“The pink house... in its 1949 condition which was fairly deteriorated... sold for $75.” 
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The Crown Point Mine was owned and operated by members of David Toll’s family. 
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Gold Hill, one of several communities on 
the Comstock, is south of Virginia City. 


Photographs by N.J. Broughton 
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